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LIFE OF L. E. L. 


We now offer to our readers a Life of Mrs. 
McClean, the famous L. E. L.—a poetess second 
only, in our time, to the charming Mrs. Hemans 
—and whose prose essays, graceful and elegant 
to an eminent degree, mark her as one of the 
very first female writers of the day. Her beauty, 
gentle nature, amiable qualities, and above all, 
her tragic and mysterious death, render extremely 
interesting the biography of this admired and la- 
mented lady. 





From the Edinburgh Review. 


RIGHTS AND CONDITION OF WOMEN. 
(Cone'uded.) 

In thus replying to the foregoing arguments, 
we assume that it is never contemplated that the 
right of voting should be claimed for married wo- 
men during their husbands’ lives; or for unmar- 
ried women living under the protection of their 
parents. The divisions which would thereby be 
created in the heart of families, and the extensive 
injury consequent therefrom to domestic peace, 
are objections too obvious to require discussion. 
We will suppose the claim made wholly in be- 
half of widows and spinsters, possessing such 
property as would confer a right of voting on 
men. ‘These would be very few in proportion 
to the whole nuthber of electors ; and the power 
which they would practically exercise as a class, 
with respect to any measure which might affect 
the rights of women as contra-distinguished from 
those of men, or as in any wise opposed to the 
latter, would be extremely slight. It may, there- 
fore, reasonably admit a doubt whether the value 
of the privilege is not too slight to be worth the 
claiming. 

But let it be granted, for argument’s sake, that 
itis substantial power, and no mere shadow of 
additional influence, which a woman would gain 
by such a change; and we then ask, will the 
consequent result be an improvement in their po- 
sition? We. decidedly think that it would not. 
In all modern civilised communities, and especial- 
ly in the most refined and cultivated portion of 
those communities, women are treated by men 
with peculiar deference, tenderness and courtesy. 
Do they owe this treatment to their strength or 
to their weakness? Undoubtedly to the latter. 

e deference, the tenderness, the courtesy of 
man towards the other sex, are_ founded princi- 
pally on the feeling that they need his protection, 
and can never question his power. But let wo- 
men be made ostensibly powerful; let a sense of 
competition be introduced ; let man be made to 


feel that he must stand on the defensive—and the 
spirit of chivalry, so eloquently described by 
Burke, will speedily cease ; and it will be use- 
less to expect a continuance of that feeling, to 
which women can now appeal with confidence, 
and which lends the most essential charms to 
the ordinary intercourse of civilised society. Wo- 
men, as a class, cannot enjoy, at the same time, 
the immunities of weakness and the advantages 
of power. They may take their stand upon the 
latter ground ; but, in order to do so with safety, 
they must possess the power which they assert. 
If they assume only the appearance of sharing it 
with man, and are invested with a privilege 
which their inferiority in numbers prevents them 
from using for their own benefit as a class, they 
will, while mocked with the shadow of authority, 
have excited a spirit of jealous opposition, which 
would deprive them of those advantages which 
man now yields without reluctance. 

It must not be imagined that in opposing wo- 
men’s direct participation in political power with 
men, we intend to assert that women should 
utterly abstain from all consideration of political 
questions, and be passive and indifferent specta- 
tors. Itis right that they should participate in 
what concerns the vital interests of the whole 
community ; but, as is well observed by the au- 
thoress of Woman’s Mission, they should parti- 
tieipate ‘* as moral agents, as champions of the 
right, in preference to the expedient. ‘The im- 
mense influence which they -possess, will be 
most beneficial if allowed to flow in its natural 
channels; namely, domestic ones. ‘The politi- 
cal feelings of women are more likely to be guided 
by the abstract principles of right and wrong, if 
they themselves are restrained from the public 
expression of them. Participation in scenes of 
popular emotion, has a natural tendency to warp 
conscience and overcome charity. Now, these 
are the essence of woman's beneficial influence ; 
and everything tending to blunt the one and sour 
the other, is sedulously to be avoided. It is of 
the utmost importance for men to feel, that in 
consulting a wife, a mother, or a sister, they are 
appealing from their passions and prejudices, and 
not fa them, as embodied in a seeond self.” 

Some attention was drawn to the subject of 
the interposition of women in political affairs, by 
the question-—whether the presence of a female 
audience at debates in the House of Commons, 
should be sanctioned by the assignment of places 
exclusively forladies. ‘The question is deprived 
of much of the interest with which some would 
unite it, by the unimportance of the privilege 
which it is proposed to confer. If the debates 





in Parliament were oceult mysteries, and admis- 





sion to the galleries of the House were our sole 
means of insight into the arcana of legislation, 
the privilege would, indeed be valuable. But 
when any one, on the morning after a debate, 
can read in a newspaper a very full and tolerably 
correct report of what, if admitted as a stranger, 
he would, perhaps, have heard and understood 
less perfectly the preceding evening, at much 
sacrifice of time and trouble, the refusal of ad- 
mission to the galleries of the House is not the 
refusal of political knowledge; but merely a re- 
fusal to the gratification of curiosity, respecting 
persons, countenance, and gesture—the drama- 
tic excitement of oratory, and not the information 
which it is capable of imparting. It cannot be 
said that such admission is necessarily conducive 
to the attainment of political knowledge. It 
causes the individual to regard the conflict of 
parties with a livelier zest; but it will cause him, 
at the same time, to think more of the orator and 
less of the subject—to care less for principles and 
more for persons. Such may not be the ultimate 
effect on those who are habituated to debates, 
and have outlived the excitement which attends 
on novelty ; but these are persons, the object of 
whose presence is business and not amusement. 
They who would seek the gallery for amusement, 
would not await this sobering process ; but would 
no longer come when the novelty had vanished, 
and excitement ceased to charm. It cannot be 
denied that the effect of a casual attendance at 
debates, is to cause a regard for persons rather 
than for principles, and the substitution of private 
partiality for calm and comprehensive judgment 
—in short, the aggravation of those very failings 
which are always observable in the politics of 
women. Women who take an interest in politics, 
are commonly observed to be keener and bitterer 
in their partisanship than men. To make them 
spectators of political conflicts, would be to ag- 
gravate the animosity with which they are too 
apt to regard the opponents of their own friends ; 
and the harmony and peace of society, which has 
already too often been disturbed by political dis- 
cord, would materially suffer. 

Our chief object at present is to consider this 
subject with reference to its effects upon the 
minds of women, and upon the society of which 
they form an influential part; but the proposed 
innovation ix to be deprecated also on grounds 
relating to the business of Parliament, to which 
we shall very briefly allude. It is surely inad- 
visable that anything should tend to render our 
houses of Parliament theatres for the display of 
merely ornamental oratory, more than they are 
at present ; and that the vanity of young members 
should be tempted to encroach upon the valuable 
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time of the House, by the presence of an audience 
still more interesting than even the redoubtable 
phalanx of reporters. We can scarcely anticipate 
the amount of the change which, after a long lapse 
of time, the constant and recognised visible pre- 
sence of women in the houses of Parliament 
would effect in the tone and character of debates ; 
but we believe, that though it might be suffici- 
ently slow to be always imperceptible at the time, 
it would not be immaterial in the end, and that 
its consequence would be to impair the useful- 
ness of discussions in those houses, and thereby 
to lower their character with the country at large. 
We must also consider, not only what the pre- 
sence of women might cause to be said out of a 
desire for oratorical display, but what it might 
cause to be left unsaid. Subjects must sometimes 
come under discussion, which could not be 
mooted before a female audience without shock- 
ing that nice sense of decorum which now pre- 
vails in refined society, and which no right-minded 
person can wish to render less sensitive. It is 
true, that the probable nature of the debate may 
sometimes be sufficiently known beforehand, to 
allow the usual occupants of the Ladies’ Gallery 
the opportunity of absenting themselves. But 
this cannot always be the case. Subjects such 
as we have alluded to, will be introduced inci- 
dentally and unexpectedly. They may be of 
deep importance; and such as no fastidious deli- 
cacy ought to prevent a member of Parliament, 
who values as he ought the responsibility which 
attaches to his situation, and the obligation which 
rests upon him to do his duty fearlessly and 
frankly, from stating as clearly and forcibly to 
the House, as if his words were to be heard by 
no ears but those of men. In such a case, it is 


not right that any one should be subjected to a 


painful struggle between the refined and decorous 
feelings of a British gentleman, and the solemn 
and imperative duties of a British legislator. 

The wish expressed on behalf of women to 
attain some influence on legislation, is not alto- 
gether causeless and unreasonable, Legislation 
has been less friendly than Society—and they 
have real grounds of complaint against the exiet- 
ing state of the law, with respect to the relations 
of husband and wife. Grounded apparently on 
the assumption, that the interests of husband and 
wife are identical, the law either interposes too 
litle when their interests are not identical ; or in- 
terposes harshly and unjustly, and less as a me- 
diator than as a partisan. 

With respect to property, there is a lamentable 
want of due protection against the effects of ex- 
travagance and vice; and the law is impartial 
only in its balance of injustice, and in allowing to 
the culpable of either sex the most unbridled im- 
punity in wrong-doing. The extravagant wife 
may contract debts for which her husband may 
be sent to prison. ‘The vicious husband of an 
heiress, whose friends or legal advisers may have 
been careless or inefficient, and failed in securing 
her just rights by settlement previous to marriage, 
may plunge her into utter ruin ; by squandering, 
in spite of her most earnest remonstrances, her 
patrimony upon his own pleasures. ‘These are 
instances of injustice which the existing law is 
powerless to restrain. What should be the re- 
medy is a nice and difficult question ; for laws 
which affect the tenure of property, are among 
those which it is least easy to amend. But if 
impossibility cannot be pleaded, the difficulty of 
applying a remedy can be no valid objection, 
when the evil is so great and glaring. 

But there are other cases in which the state of 





the law, though recently amended, is in our opi- 
nion still faulty—cases to which public attention 
has been considerably drawn, and on which 
much has been forcibly and ingeniously written. 
We allude to the relative positions of husband 
and wife in cases of separation ; and to the power 
possessed by the husband even over infant chil- 
dren. ‘The conduct of the wife might have been 
exemplary, the conduct of the husband licentious 
and brutal ; but if a separation ensue, even though 
caused exclusively by his vices, their children, 
even in infancy, might be taken from her, and 
placed exclusively under his protection ;—he 
might appoint his mistress to supply her place in 
taking care of them—and the doubly injured wife 
and mother could not see them without his per- 
mission. This was what English law permitted 
till within the last two years. The very state- 
ment of such possibilities included the strongest 
condemnation. It was a law which sinned against 
the plainest ordinances of Religion and Nature. 
Woman has no holier duty than the protection of 
her offspring; and no artificial rules of human 
law could abrogate with impunity the paramount 
sanctity and authority of a law of nature. The 
mother is the natural protectress of the children 
when they are young, and need her guidance— 
she is naturally fitter to guide and cherish them 
than the father ; and no arguments founded on the 
tenure of property as established by law, or the 
dependence of the children upon the father for 
pecuniary support, could prove more than that in 
that respect also was the law in fault ; and that in 
that respect also it ought to be reformed, as well 
as in that which was the subject of complaint. 
A partial remedy was applied by the Act for the 
Custody of Infants, which was passed in the ses- 
sion of 1839. By that act, a mother may peti- 
tion for access to her children, and (if they are 
under seven years of age) for their delivery to her 
custody ; and the judge in equity to whom she 
applies may, ‘if he shall see fit,” make order 
for the access of the petitioner to her children, 
‘‘at such times, and subject to such regulations 
as he shall deem convenient and just ;”’ or, with 
similar limitations, may deliver them to her 
care. 

Something has thus been gained for mothers ; 
but it must be observed, that still the exclusive 
custody and power of preventing access, rests d 
priori with the husband; and the wife has no re- 
dress till, in opposition to his usually ampler 
means, she has obtained it by costly litigation 
from the proverbial tardiness of a court of equity. 
This act, too, though it withholds (and properly) 
its benefit from wives against whom adultery has 
been proved, inflicts no similar penalty upon the 
proved delinquencies of a husband. 

Although, therefore, the law has been slightly 
reformed, it cannot yet be said to deal impartially 
with both sexes. It is not yet cleared from the 
imputation of having too much the impress of 
man’s legislation, and of favouring the father at 
the expense of the mother’s rights. It does not 
yet recognise equality of right in the two parents. 
On the contrary, it vests all authority in the 
father, till the mother, by appeal to a court of 
justice, can obtain a participation. This seems 
to us unjust. 

Insanity, imbecility, or crime, duly proved, 
must, for the sake of the children’s welfare, de- 
prive the mother of authority over them; and 
even of that right of access, which she would use 
only for their Tonlgeens, But nothing else should 
abrogate her rights. There is no other authority 
which ought to be superior to hers. That of the 


father may be equal, (except during the infancy 
of their offspring,) but never ought to be superior, 
as long as the children are minors, and parental 
authority can be enforced. Our present limiis 
will not allow us to enter into an examination of 
the arguments by which, in Mr. Ste. enson’s ex. 
cellent pamphlet, and in other recent publications, 
the details of this question, on both sides, have 
been searchingly and ingeniously discussed. We 
have been obliged to content ourselves with stat- 
ing broadly and succinctly the conclusions to 
which we have come after a consideration of the 
whole question, and the plain principles of im- 
mutable justice, which, in our opinion, must be 
recognised in any adjustment of its difficulties 
that can be generally deemed satisfactory and 
equitable. 

If those deviations from justice towards wo- 
men, which at present deform the law of England, 
were effectually corrected, we do not doubt that 
the demands for participation in political power, 
now made in their behalf, would cease ; and their 
most zealous defenders would recognise the im- 
policy of atiempting to remove them from that 
sphere, in which their influence may be exerted 
most beneficially for themselves and others. “ If 
anything,” says the authoress of Woman's 
Rights end Duties, “ urged in behalf of women, 
tends to taking them out of their true sphere, I 
wish that it may be promptly and completely re- 
futed ; for nothing can be for the real good of so- 
ciety, that is not built upon nature and reason.” 
— ‘The measure of the rights of women must be 
sought fur in the real advantage of society at 
—_ 3; it must increase with their own intellectual 
and moral progress; for the influence of worth 
and intelligence is nearly irresistible. As the 
peculiar office of man is to govern and defend so- 
ciety, that of woman is to spread virtue, affection, 
and gentleness through it. She has a direct in- 
terest in softening and humanising the other sex. 
Man is too rugged to be even just towards those 
whom he only loves, but does not respect : he is 
too powerful to be swayed by those whom he 
only respects, but does not love. ‘The empire of 
woman must be won, not solely through his 
sense of justice, but by the grace and delicacy, 
the tenderness and purity she diffuses through 
life ; but her rights will neither.add dignity to her 
social influence, nor bring practical security to 
her domestic station, except as they are found 
really to promote the virtue and happiness of 
society.” 


From Carlyle’s Lectures. 


THE HERO AS MAN OF LETTERS. 


JOHNSON, ROUSSEAU, BURNS. 
(Concluded. 


And yet this Rousseau, as we say, with his pas 
sionate appeals to Mothers, with his Contrat-social, 
with his celebrations of Nature, even of savage life 
in Nature, did once more touch upon Reality, strug- 

le towards Reality; was doing the function of 8 

rophet to his time. As he could, and as the Time 
could! Strangely through al] that defacement, de- 
gradation and almost madness, there is in the inmost 
heart of poor Rousseau a spark of rea) heavenly fire. 
Once more, out of the element of that withered mock- 
ing Philosophism, Scepticism, and Persiflage, there 
has arisen in this man the ineradicable feeling and 
knowledge that this Life of ours is true; not a esp 
ticism, Theorem, or Persifiage, but a Fact, an aw 
Reality. Nature had made that revelation to him; 
had ordered him to speak it out. He got it spoken 
out ; if not well and clearly, then ill and dimly,—#s 





clearly as he could. Nay what are all errors and 
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verversities of his, even those stealings of ribbons, | brave heroine of a wife; and those children, of whom | 


aimless confused miseries and vagabondisms, if we | 
will interpret them kindly, but the blinkard dazzle- 

ment and staggerings to and fro of a man sent on an 

errand he is too weak for, by a path he cannot yet 

find? Men are led by strange ways. One should 

have tolerance for a man, hope of him; leave him to 

try yet what he will do. hile life lasts, hope lasts 

fore ery man. 

Of Rousseau’s literary talents, greatly celebrated 
still among his countrymen, | do not say much. His 
Books, like himself, are what I call unhealthy ; not 
the good sort of Books. ‘There is a sensuality in 
Rousseau. Combined with such an intellectual gift 
as his, it makes pictures of a certain gorgeous attrac- 
tiveness: but they are not genuinely poetical. Not! 
white sunlight; something operatic; a kind of rose- | 
pink, artificial bedizenment. _ It is frequent, or rather 
it is universal, among the French since his time. 
Madame de Stael has something of it; St. Pierre ; 
and down onwards to the present astonishing con- 
vulsionary ‘* Literature of Desperation,” it is every- 
where abundant. That same rosepink is not the right 
hue. Look at a Shakspeare, at a Goethe, even ata 
Walter Scott!’ He who has once seen into this, has 
seen the difference of the Trae from the Sham-True, 
and will discriminate them ever afterwards. 

We had to observe in Johnson how much good a 
Prophet, under all disadvantages and disorganisa- 
tions, can accomplish for the world. In Rousseau 
we are called to look rather at the fearful amount of 
evil which, under such disorganisation may accom- 
pany the good. Historically it is a most pregnant 
spectacle, that of Rousseau. Banished into Paris 
garrets, in the gloomy company of his own Thoughts 
and Necessities there; driven from post to pillar, 
fretted, exasperated till the heart of him went mad, 
he had grown to feel deeply that the werld was not 
his friend nor the world’s law. It was expedient, if 
any way possible, that such a man should not have 
been set in flat hostility with the world. He could 
be cooped into garrets, Jaughed at as a maniac, left 
to starve like a wild- beast in his cage ;—but he could 
not be hindered from setting the world on fire. The 
French Revolution found its Evangelist in Rousseau. 
His semi-delirious speculations on the miseries of 
civilised life, the preferability of the savage to the 
civilised, and such like, helped well to produce a 
whole delirium in France generally. True, you may 
well ask, What could the world, the governors of 
the world, do with such a man? Difficult to say 
what the governors of the world could do with him! 
What he could do with them is unhappily clear 
enough,—guwillotine a great many of them! Knough 
now of Rousseau. 


It was a curious phenomenon, in the withered, un- 
believing, secondhand Kighteenth Century, that of a 
Hero starting up, among the artificial pasteboard 
figures and productions, in the guise of a Robert 
Burns. Like a little well inthe rocky desert places, 
—like a sudden splendour of Heaven in the artificial 
Vauxhall! People knew not what to make of it. 
They took it for a piece of the Vauxhall fire-work ; 
alas, it /et itself be so taken, though struggling half 
blindly, as in bitterness of death, against that! Per- 
haps no man had such a false reception from his 
fellow men. Once more a very wasteful life-drama 
was enacted under the sun. 

The tragedy of Burns’s life is known to all of you. 
Surely we may say, if discrepancy between place 
held and place merited constitute perverseness of lot 
fora man, no lot could be more perverse than Burns’s. 
Among those secondhand acting-figures, mimes for 
most part, of the Eighteenth Century, once more a 

iant Original Man; one of those men who reach 

own to perennial Deeps, who take rank with the 
Heroic among men : and he was born in a poor Ayr- 
shire hut. The largest soul of all the British lands 
came among us in the shape of a hard handed Scot- 
tish Peasant.—His Father, a poor toiling man. tried 
various things; did not suc in any ; was involved 
in continual difficulties. The Steward, Factor as 
the Scots call him, used to send letters and threaten- 





ings, Burns says, * which threw us all into tears.” 
The brave hard-toiling, hard-suffering Father, his 


Robert was one! In this Earth, so wide otherwise, 
no shelter for them. The letters “threw us all] into 
tears :” figure it. The brave Father, [ say always; 
—a silent Hero and Poet; without whom theson had 
never been a speaking one! Burns’s Schoolmaster 
came afterwards to London, learnt what good society 
was; but declares that in no meeting of men did he 
ever enjoy better discourse than at the hearth of this 
peasant. And his poor “seven acres of nursery- 
ground,” nor the miserable patch of clay-farm, nor 
anything he tried to get a living by, would prosper 
with him; he had a sore unequal battle all his days. 
But he stood to it valiantly ; a wise, faithful, uncon- 
querable man ;—swallowing down how many sore 
sufferings daily into silence ; fighting like an unseen 
Hero,— nobody publishing newspaper-paragraphs 
about his nobleness ; voting pieces of plate to him! 
However, he was not lost; nothing is lost. Robert 
is there ; the outcome of him,—and indeed cf many 
generations of such as him. 

This Burns appeared under every disadvantage: 
uninstructed, poor, born enly to hard manual toil ; 
and writing when it came to that, in a rustic special 
dialect, known only to a small province of the coun- 
try he lived in. Had he written, even what he did 
write, in the general language of England, | donbt 
not he had already become universally recognised as 
being, or capable to be, one of our greatest men. ‘That 
he should have tempted so many to penetrate through 
the rough husk of that dialect of his, is proof that 
there lay something far from common withinit. He 
has gained a certain recognition, and is continuing to 
do so over all quarters of our wide Saxon world: 
wheresoever a Saxon dialect is spoken, it begins to 
be understood, by personal inspection of this and the 
other, that one of the most considerable Saxon men 
of the Eighteenth century was an Ayrshire Peasant 
named Robert Burns. Yes, I will say, here too was 
a piece of the right Saxon stuff: strong as the Harz- 
rock, rooted in the depths of the world ;—rock, yet 
with wells of living softness in it! A wild impetu- 
ous whirlwind in passion and faculty slumbered quiet 
there; such heavenly melody dwelling in the heart of 
it. A noble rough genuineness; homely, rustic, 
honest; true simplicity of strength; with its light- 
ning-fire, with its soft dewy pity;—like the old 
Norse Thor, the Pcasant-god !— 

Burns’s Brother Gilbert, a man of much sense and 
worth, has told me that Robert, in his young days, 
in spite of their hardship, was usually the gayest of 
speech; a fellow of infinite frolic, laughter, sense, 
and heart; far pleasanter to hear there, stript cutting 
peats in the bog, or such like, than he ever after- 
wards knew him, I can well believeit. This basis 
of mirth (“fond gaillard,” as old Marquis Mirabeau 
calls it,) a primal element of sunshine and joyful- 
ness, coupled with his other deep and earnest quali- 
ties, is one of the most attractive characteristics of 
Burns. A large fund of Hope dwells in him: spite 
of his tragical history, he is not a mourning man. 
He shakes his sorrows gallantly aside; bounds forth 
victorious over them. Itisas the lion shaking * dew- 
drops from his mane ;” as the swift-bounding horse, 
that /aughs at the shaking of the spear.—But indeed, 
Hope, Mirth, of the sort like Burns's, are they not 
the outcome properly of warm generous affection,— 
such as is the beginning of all to every man ? 

You would think it strange if J called Burns the 
most gifted British soul we had in all that century 
of his: and yet I believe the day is coming when 
there will be little danger in saying so. His writings, 
all that he did under such obstructions, are only a 
poor fragment of him. Professor Stewait remarked 
very justly, what indeed is true of all Poets good for 
much, that his poetry was not “ particular faculty ; 
but the general result of a naturally vigorous original 
mind expressing itself in that way. Burns’s gifts, 
expressed in conversation, are the theme of all that 
ever heard him. All kinds of gifte: from the grace- 
fullest utterances of courtesy, to the highest fire of 
passionate speech ; loud floods of mirth, soft wailings 
of affection, laconic emphasis, clear piercing insight : 
all was in him. Witty dachesses celebrate him as 
a man whose speech * led them off their feet.” This 
is beautiful: but still nore beautiful that which Mr. 








Lockhart has recorded, which I have more than once 
alluded to, How the waiters and ostlers at inns 
would get out of bed, and come crowding to hear this 
man speak! Waiters and ostle:s: they too were 
men, and here was a man! I have heard much about 
his speech ; but one of the best things I ever heard of 
it was, last year, from a venerable gentleman Jon 
familiar with him, That it was specch distinguished 
by always having something in it. ** He spoke rather 
little than much,” this old man told me; * eat rather 
silent in those early days, as in the company of per- 
sons above him; and always when he did speak, it 
was to throw new light on the matter.” T know not 
why any one should ever speak otherwise !—But if 
we look ai his general force of soul, his healthy ro- 
business every way, the rugged downrightness, pene- 
tration, generous valour and manfulness that was in 
him,—where shall we readily find a better gifted 
man ? 

Among the great men of the Eighteenth Century, 
I sometimes feel as if Burns might be found to re- 
semble Mirabeau more than any other. They differ 
widely in vesture; yet look at them intrinsically. 
There is the same burly thick-necked strength of 
body as of soul ;—built, in both cases, on what the 
old Marquis calls a fond gaillard. By nature, by 
course of breeding, indeed by nation, Mirabeau has 
much more of bluster; a noisy, forward, unresting 
man. But the characteristic of Mirabeau too is ve- 
racity and sense, power of true insight, superiority of 
vision. The thing that he says is worth remember- 
ing. It is a flash of insightints some object or other: 
so do both these menspeak. The same raging pas- 
sions ; capable too in both of manifesting themselves 
as the tenderest noble affections. Wit, wild laughter, 
energy, directness, sincerity: these were in both. 
The types of the two men were not dissimilar. Burns 
too could have governed, debated in National Assem- 
blies ; politicised as few could. Alas, the courage 
which had to exhibit itself in capture of smuggling 
schooners in the Solway Frith; in keeping silence 
over so much, where no good speech, but only inar- 
ticulate rage was possible: this might lave bellowed 
forth Ushers de Brézé and the like, and made itself 
visible to all men, in managing of kingdoms, in ruling 
of great ever-memo-able epochs! But they said to 
him reprovingly, his Official Superiors said, and 
wrote: * You are to work, not think.” Of your 
thinking faculty, the greatest in this lang, we have no 
need ; you are to gauge beer there; for that only are 
you wanted. Very notable ;—and worth mentioning, 
though we know what is to be said and answered ! 
As if Thought, Power of 'Thinking, were not. at all 
times, in all places and situations of the world, pre- 
cisely the thing that was wanted. The fatal man, is 
he not always the unthinking man, the man who can- 
not think and see; but only grope, and hallucinate, 
and mis-see the nature of the thing he works with ? 
He mis-sees it, mistakes it, as we say; takes it for 
one thing, and it ie another thing,—and leaves him 
standing like a Futility there ! He is the fatal man; 
unutterably fatal, put in the high places of men.— 
Why complain of this? say some. Strength is 
mournfully denied its arena; that was trae from of 
old. Doubtless ; and the worse for the arena, say I! 
Complaining profits little; stating of the truth may 
profit, Thata Europe, with its French Revolution 
just aoe out, finds no need of a Burns except 
for gauging beer,—is a thing I, for one, cannot rejoice 
at'— 

Once more we have to say here that the ehief 
quality of Burns is the sincerity of him. So in his 

oetry, in his Life. The Song he sings is not of 
fantasticalities ; it is of a thing felt, really there; the 
prime merit of this, as of all in him, and of his Life 
genereity. is trath. The Life of Burns is what we 
may call a great tragic sincerity. A scrt of savage 
sincerity,—not cruel, far from that ; but wild, wrest- 
ling naked with the truth of things. In that sense, 
there is something of the savage in all great men. 

Hero-worship,—Odin, Burns? Well; these Men 
of Letters too were not without a kind of Hero-wor- 
ship: but what a strange condition has that got into 
now! The waiters and ostlers of Scottish inns, 

ing about the door, eager to catch any word that 

fe 1 from Borns. were doing unconscious reverence 
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to the Heroic. Johnson had his Boswell for wor- 
al Rousseau had worshippers enough ; princes 
calling on him in his mean garret; the great, the 
beautiful doing reverence to the poor moon-struck 
man. For himself a most portentous contradiction ; 
the two ends of his life not to be brought into har- 
mony. He sits at the tables of grandees ; and has to 
copy music for his own living. He cannot even get 
his music copied : ** By dint of dining out,” says he, 
“T run the risk of dying by starvation at home.” 
For his worshippers too a most questionable thing ! 
If doing Hero-worship well or badly be the test of 
vital well-being or ill-being to a generation, can we 
say, that these generations are very first-rate !—And 

et our heroic Men of Letters do teach, govern, are 

ings, priests, or what you like to call them ; intrin- 
sically there is no preventing it by any means what- 
ever, The world Aas to obey him who thinks and 
sees in the world. The world can alter the manner 
of that; can either havzit as blessed continuous sum- 
mer sunshine, or as unblessed black thunder and 
tornado,—with unspeakable difference of profit for 
the world! The manner of it is very alterable; the 
matter and fact of it not, by any power under the 
sky. Light; or, failing that, lightning: the world 
can take its choice. Not whether we call an Odin 
god, prophet, priest, or what we call him; but 
whether we believe the word he tells us: there it all 
lies. If it be a true word, we shall have to believe 
it; believing it, we shall have todo it. What nume 
or welcome we give him or it, is a point that con- 
cerns ourselves mainly. Jt, the new Truth, new 
deeper tevealing of the Secret of this Universe, is 
verily of the nature of a message from on high ; and 
must and will have itself obeyed. 

My last remark is on that notablest phasis of 
Barns’s history, his visit to Edinburgh. Often it 
seems to me as if his demeanour there were the 
highest proof he gave of what a fund of worth and 

enuine sete cok ih in him. If we think of it, few 

eavier burdens could be laid on the strength of a 
man. So sudden; all common Lionism, which ruins 
innumerable men, was as nothing to this. Itis as 
if Napoleon had been made a King of, not gradually, 
but at once from the Artillery Lieutenancy in the 
Regiment La Fére. Burns, still only in his twenty- 
seventh year, is no longer even a ploughman ; he is 
flying to the West Indies to escape disgrace and a 
jail. This month he is a ruined peasant, his wages 
seven pounds a year, and these gone from him: next 
month he is in the blaze of rank and beauty, handing 
down jewelled Duchesses to dinne: ; the cynosure of 
alleyes! Adversity is sometimes bard upon a man; 
but for one man who can stand prusperity, there are 
a hundred who will stand adversity. I admire much 
the way in which Burns met all this. Perhaps no 
man one could point out, was ever so sorely tried, 
and so little forgot himself. Tranquil, unastonished ; 
not abashed, not inflated, neither awkwardness nor 
affectation: he feels that Ae there is the man Robert 
Burns; that the “rank is but the guinea-stamp ;”" 
that the celebrity is bat the candle-light, which will 
show what man, not in. the least make him a better 
or other man! Alas, it may readily, unless he look 
to it, make him a worse man; a wretched inflated 
windbag,—inflated till he burst and become a dead 
lion ; for whom, as some one has said, ‘* there is no 
resurrection of the body ; worse than a living dog!” 
Burns is admirable here. 

And yet, alas, as I have observed elsewhere, these 
Lion-hunters were the ruin and death of Burns. It 
was they that rendered it impossible for hii to live ! 
They gathered round him in his farm; hindered his 
industry; no place was remote enough from them. 
He could not get his Lionism forgotten, honestly as 
he was disposed to do so. He falls into discontents, 
into miseries, faults; the world getting ever more 
desolate for him; health, character, peace of wind, 
all gone;—solitary enough now. It is tragical to 
think of !. These men came but to see him; it was 
out of no sympathy with him, nor no hatred to him. 
They came to get a little amusement; they got their 
amusement ;—and the Hero’s life went for it! 

Richter says, in the Island of Sumatra there is a 
kind of * Light-chafers,” large Fire-flies, which peo- 
ple stick upon spits, and illuminate the ways with at 








night. Persons of condition can thus travel with a 
pleasant radiance which they much admire. Great 
honour to the Fire-flies! But—!— 





From Miss Sedgwick’s “ Letters from Abroad ” 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


What think you of our New World eyes seeing 
the sarcophagi containing the bones of the old Saxon 
Kings—the Ethelreds and Ethel wolfs, and of Canute 
the Dane; the tombs of William Rufus and of Wil- 
liam Wickham ; the chair in which Bloody Mary sat 
at her nuptial ceremony ; besides unnumbered monu- 
mente and chapeis built by kings and bishops; to say 
nothing of some of the best art of our own time, 
sculpture by Flaxham and Chantrey? Theirdetails 
were lost upon us in the effect of the great whole; 
the long-drawn aisles, the windows with their ex- 
quisite colouring, the lofty vault, the carved stones, 
the pillars and arches— those beautiful Gothic arches, 
We had some compensation for the unconsciousness 
of a lifetime, of the power of architecture, in our 
overwhelining emotions. ‘They cannot be repeated. 
We cannot see a cathedral twice for the first time— 
that is very clear. 

I was not prepared for the sensations to be excited 
by visiting these old places of the Old World. There 
is nothing in our land to aid the imperfect lights of 
history. Here it seems suddenly verified. Its long- 
buried dead, or rather its dim spectres, appear with 
all the freshness of actnal life. A miracle is wrought 
on poetry and painting. While they represented 
what we had never seen, they were but shadows to 
us—a kind of magic mirrors, showing false images : 
now they seem a divine form for the perpetual pre- 
servation of the beautiful creations of nature and 
art. 

The completeness of nearly every thing in England, 
especially of the houses and concomitants of the 
wealthy, also struck the strangers mightily. 


AN ENGLISH * LopGE.” 


[ cannot follow the rule | would fain have adopted, 
and compare what I see here to what is familiar to 
you at home. There is, for instance, in this place of 
Mrs. , a neatness, completeness, and perfection, 
of which we have but the beginning and faint sha- 
dowing. Our grounds are lixe our society, where 
you meet every degree of civilisation. Here, every 
tree, shrub, and little flower is in its right place; and 
nothing present that should not be here. On one 
side of the house the garden is laid out in the fantas- 
tical French style, in the form of hearts and whimsi- 
cal figures, but elsewhere it is completely English, 
with noble trees that grow as Nature bids them; 
hot-houses, with grapes and pines; and a lawn that 
for hundreds of years, probably, has had its grass 
cropped every weck through the growing-months. 

The house is, I fancy, rather a favourable speci- 
men of the residences of the English gentry—spa- 
cious, and arranged with comfort and elegance ; but 
not surpassing, in these respects, the first class of 
gentlemen’s country-honses in America. But there 
are luxuries here that we have not, and shall not have 
for many aday. The walls are painted by the mas- 
ter of the house with views on the Rhine, from 
sketches of his own; and very beautiful they are. 
This is, to be sure, very attainable to us, for a taste 
and a certain facility in painting is common enough 
among us; but when shall we see on our walls an 
unquestionable Titian, or a Carlo Dolce? or when, 
in a gentleman’s country house, an apartment filled 
with casts from the best antiques? Certainly not 
till our people cease to demand drapery for the chant- 
ing cherubs and such like innocents. ? * 

After lunch, Miss took us in her carriage, 
stowing the girls in the rumble, through Lord Ash- 
down’s and Mr. Fleming’s parks. We drove a mile 
through the latter, with thick borderings and planta- 
tions of shrubbery on each side of us, 80 matted and 
with such a profusion of rhododendron as to remind 
me of passages in the wilds of Western Virginia. 
This, you know, is a plant not native to this country, 
but brought with much pains and expense from ours. 











We have not English wealth to lavish on our parks 
and gardens, but with taste and industry we might 
bring to our homes, and gratefully cherish, the beau. 
tiful plants that God has sown at broadcast in our 
forests. | declare to you, when I remember how 
seldom I have seen our azaleas, kalmias, &«. in eu). 
tivated grounds, while I meet them here in such 
abundance, it seems like finding a neglected child 
housed and gently entertained by strangers. 








This is the era of frivolous literature; at least in 
England it is so. Among the masses of print which 
our national press throws off every season, how few 
are the productions calculated to reach a permanent 
position as standard works! In the process of sup. 
plying an incalculably increased demand, the article 
has materially deteriorated. Looking back to the 
reigns of Queen Anne, and the first George, you find 
literature instinct with a life and muscular energy 
which yet show ftesh and vigorous, and which ex- 
tend even to the avowedly fugitive and ephemeral 
— ofthat day. The Freeholders and Spectators 

ave not yet ceased to delight. Even the Drapier’s 
Letters may stil] be read with pleasure. Now, how- 
ever, every year, not to say every month, sees reams 
of the fairest hot-pressed post impressed with the 
fairest type, only to become, before the twelvemonth 
is run, like the leaves of the sibyl, rapidas ludibria 
ventis. It is easier, however, to mark this change 
than to assign its causes.— London Times. 





FAUQUIER WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


This elegant establishment is now open for the re- 
ception of visiters, under the same control and super- 
intendence as the last year. The increasing reputation 
of its waters, its really superior accommodations, and 
its proximity to northern cities, leave the proprietors 
no room to doubt that the company will be very soon 
large and fashionable. Our usual excellent band of 
music wil] be in attendance on the Ist of July. 
Stages run from Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Char 
lottesville and Winchester, and from the first of July, 
will run daily from the two former points: those 
from Fredericksburg, leaving on the arrival of the 
Richmond cars—all arriving at the springs before 
night. A post office is kept here, which is called on 
the books of the post office department, ** Warrenton 
Springs.” Daily mails arrive alike from the north 
and south. Passengers for the south leaving after 
breakfast, will get to Fredericksburg for the evening 
cars. ‘Those for the north, will leave the Springs at 
sunrise, and reach Washington in time for the cars. 
The stage fare will not exceed $3 50 to Fredericks- 
burg; and $4 50 to Washington. These increased 
facilities of access, the attendance of accommodating 
assistants, and the pledge of the subscriber as super- 
intendent, to leave nothing undone to give satisfac- 
tion, will he hopes be « sufficient inducement for a 
large portion of the public to favour us with their 
presence. 


Dante Warp, Agent. 
July, 19th, 1841. tf, 
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